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“Some Protestant Churches in Rural America”. > 


Vol. XXIX, No. 5 


This summary of studies is intended as a companion report, though briefer, to that entitled “Some 
Protestant Churches in Urban America” which appeared in oes issue of January, 21. 


Under the title above H. Paul Douglass has summar- 
ized and interpreted data in field studies made for the 
inter-council Committee for Cooperative Field Research, 
of which he is technical director. The report was pre- 
pared at the request of the inter-council Committee on 
Town and Country and published in the latter’s journal, 
Town and Country Church, of January, from which the 
excerpts appearing below are taken. 

Dr. Douglass’ report gathers up “the main findings” of 
studies embracing 1,231 churches during the period 1941 
to 1949 inclusive. The counties and communities studied 
were located in seven states. “Each study was undertaken 
in order to meet a specific request of the churches of some 
rural area, and was generally under the sponsorship of a 
local council of churches. .. . The results are not wholly 
comparable. Different aspects of information are based 
on unequal numbers of cases.” 

However, “the areas chosen for study invariably repre- 
sented the choices by responsible sponsoring agencies, be- 
cause it was believed that their study would throw light 
upon the typical problems of rural churches. . . 

“The areas chosen .. . did not turn out to be, accord- 
ing to the census definition, uniformly or equally rural.” 
Two cities having between ten and twenty thousand peo- 
ple and 15 other communities of over 2,500 people were 
included. In the areas studied, the non-farm rural resi- 
dents exceeded the number of... farm people. All areas 
chosen for study lay outside the metropolitan districts. 

“All the studies . . . may properly be classified as of the 
reconnaissance or semi-intensive type. In addition to ob- 
servations and interviews by field workers, all called for 
compilation of existing social and religious data, and they 
generally required the circulation of schedules.” The 
studies made “were always presented to, and discussed by, 
representatives of the churches of the areas concerned, 
and were published and circulated upon their authoriza- 
tion” and generally by church agencies. The results 
are believed to be typical of wide rural areas of the 
United States. 


We now quote in full “The Summary of Basic Data” 
and a portion of the section on “Rural Church Contrasts.” 


Summary of Basic Data 


The thirteen statistically comparable units of study on 
which this report is based included 1,231 rural churches, 


J 
with 228,336 members. The) average church had 186 
members ; the smallest gverage was foynd in Utah (fifty 
members) ; the largest in Whitesideoutity, Illinois (264 
members). 

Denominations. Ninetysgight percent of the member- 
ship of the 1,231 churches belong to eighteen major de- 
nominations, generally with over 50,000 members each in 
the United States. While the sample is not adequately 
balanced to show the relative strength of the more re- 
gional denominations, it shows a preponderant rural 
strength of the nationally major denominations, the slen- 
der contribution of the minor ones, and the insignificance 
of the irregular types, measured by membership. 

Sunday Schools. Fight percent of the reporting 
churches are without schools. The average enrollment of 
the rural Sunday school is 114, equalling 59.9 percent of 
church membership in the same churches. But this ratio 
varies broadly, from 95.5 percent in Utah to only 40.7 
percent in seven Wisconsin villages. 

Church Expenditures. The average local budget of the 
reporting churches is $2,648. In two Missouri counties, 
however, it falls to between $1,000 and $1,500, and in 
Utah it is only $648 per church. At the other extreme, 
the churches of Whiteside County, Illinois, which is 
slightly more than half urban, spent $6,608 per church. 

Benevolences. Benevolences average $740 per church, 
which equals about 27.0 percent of the congregational ex- 
penditures of the same churches. 

It will be noted that these average measures of the rural 
church are larger than those usually found in previous 
studies. This is due to the inclusion, as already explained, 
of churches in small cities in the areas of study. 


Trends of Churches and Sunday Schools 


As already indicated, the studies herein summarized 
were made at different times, and the calculation of 
church trends was for unequal periods, averaging fifteen 
years. It is, consequently, not possible from the data to 
say how much the rural churches have grown between 
fixed dates. The aggregate membership increase, how- 
ever, for the different periods covered, was 6.9 percent, 
showing that the rural churches of the sample had made 
slight gains in recent times. 


Considering individual congregations, there have been 
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just about as many declining churches as growing ones. 
The distribution of the sample was as follows: 


39.9 percent 
Stationary—(less than 10 percent change) 19.4 ‘i 


Four out of every ten churches have found themselves sta- 
tistically on the downward path. This statement takes no 
account of completely lapsed churches. 

Obviously a rigorous selective process among rural 
churches is under way, reflecting in part varying rates of 
population change. From the standpoint of membership 
gains the state of a large majority is unsatisfactory. 

Sunday School Trends. Under the same limitations as 
to dates of calculation which apply to church membership, 
Sunday school enrollment has declined by 19.3 percent in 
the churches of the sample in recent times. At the initial 
periods of the several studies, Sunday school enrollment 
equalled 78 percent of church membership but had de- 
clined to 59 percent by the terminal periods. Six schools 
out of ten had fewer pupils than formerly, and actual 
gains are confined to about one-fourth of the schools. 


Ongoing Church Life 


Absentees. Fourteen percent of the listed church mem- 
bers in the reported sample were non-resident, the range 
in the several counties running from 9 percent to 21 per- 
cent. The absentee rate is greater in open country 
churches than in the towns. 

This considerable fraction of non-residents seriously 
subtracts from the effective strength of the churches and 
greatly misrepresents their numbers in the more extreme 
cases. 

Church Services and Attendance. Nearly one-fourth 
of the churches of the sample do not have services every 
Sunday. In the extreme case of Callaway County, Mis- 
souri, three-fourths of the churches do not hold services 
as often as weekly; on the other hand, one-third of the 
churches maintain a second Sunday service on the Sun- 
days when they are open. Seventeen percent of the 
churches report mid-week services. 

Average attendance at the main church service equals 
43.6 percent of church membership. The average con- 
gregation is composed of seventy-nine persons. More 
than four out of every ten churches have congregations 
of less than fifty, and the most frequent and characteristic 
congregation of the entire rural sample has between 
twenty-five and fifty in attendance. 

Religious Education. Average attendance at Sunday 
school equals 56.6 percent of enrollment. This means an 
average of actual attendance of fifty-nine. But the ex- 
tremes in different counties are very far apart. Almost 
half of the Sunday schools have less than fifty in atten- 
dance on the average Sunday, and only 3.8 percent have 
as many as 200 in attendance. Religious educational 
processes,—departmentalization, group worship, projects, 
and the rest,—have to he adjusted to these exceedingly 
small numbers of pupils. 

Supplementary Religious Education. Forms of  re- 
ligious education supplementing the Sunday school are 
reported by churches as follows: vacation church school, 
60.9 percent; confirmation or preparatory church mem- 
bership classes, 55.6 percent; mission study classes, 53.1 
percent; Sunday school teacher training, 29.6 percent; 
week-day religious education, 24.3 percent; training for 
local church leaders, 19.4 percent. 

Subsidiary Church Organizations. Adult, youth and 


child organizations, other than church and Sunday school 
and excluding church officers, average three per church. 
Six out of every ten were organizations for adults, about 
one-fourth organizations for youth, and less than 10 per- 
cent organizations for children. The preponderant type 
of adult organization consists of women’s societies; of 
the youth organizations of the mixed groups of the de- 
nominational fellowship or Christian Endeavor type. 

Few churches have no adult subsidiary organization, 
but 31 percent have no youth subsidiary, and 75 percent 
no children’s subsidiary. The fact that more than three 
out of every ten churches lack any youth organization 
constitutes a large and alarming omission with respect 
to a group on which the future of the church depends. 
These multitudes of rural churches are too small to main- 
tain youth organizations. 

Financial Methods. About six churches out of ten have 
regularly adopted budgets, and slightly less than half con- 
duct every-member canvasses in order to secure stated 
pledges in advance. This leaves one-half financing them- 
selves by catch-as-catch-can methods. 


Property and Facilities 


More than three-fourths of the reporting churches are 
supplied with electricity, pianos, church furnaces, and 
equipped kitchens. Slightly more than half have indoor 
toilets. Nearly three-fourths have parsonages, two-thirds 
of which are electrically lighted, but only one-third have 
running water. Outside bulletin boards, special equip- 
ment for recreation, indoor toilets in parsonages, stage 
equipment, and furnished lounges or parlors are highly 
infrequent in the sample as a whole, but occur notably 
more often in the more urbanized counties. 

Seating Capacity. More than half of the reporting 
churches provide sittings for from 100 to 250 persons, 
and slightly less than 10 per cent for more than 500. But 
congregations average only seventy-nine, and are most 
frequently less than fifty; and only thirteen churches of 
the reporting sample have more than 300 in attendance. 

Rooms Available for Sunday School. About four out 
of every ten reporting churches say that they have two 
to four rooms available for Sunday school uses in addi- 
tion to the main place of worship, but 11 percent have 
none at all, and 11 percent more than ten. 


Rural Ministries 


Vacant Churches. About 10 percent of the churches 
were vacant at the time of the studies, but it was not 
possible to distinguish closely between habitual and tem- 
porary vacancies. The great majority of rural churches 
contrive to maintain a continuous ministry of some sort. 

Resident and Non-resident Ministers. About seven out 
of every ten churches had ministers living at some point 
on their fields, but three out of every ten were served by 
ministers living outside of the community, often at some 
distance and, not infrequently, in other states. 

Part-time and Full-time Ministries. Only two-thirds of 
the churches served by resident ministers have them all 
to themselves; the other third share them with one or 
other churches. 

All told, 54.5 percent of churches with ministers were 
either under non-resident or part-time pastoral care. Only 
10 percent of non-resident ministers serve only one 
church; “non-residence” generally means also part-time 
services. 

Duration of Pastorates. Nearly half of the churches 
were served by ministers of at least two years’ tenure in 
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their present pastorates, but more than four out of ten 
have been in their present positions less than two years. 

Education of Ministers. Nearly four out of every ten 
reporting ministers claim no specific professional prepara- 
tion. More than half, however, have had the conventional 
college and seminary training, or better. Twelve percent 
of the cases represent “other combinations” or shortcuts 
to ministerial education. 

In the more radical rural counties two-thirds of the 
ministers lack seminary or other special training. On the 
contrary in the most urban counties, as many as four- 
fifths are full seminary and college graduates. 

Salaries. More than half of the ministers reporting re- 
ceive salaries of less than $2,000, and 15.6 percent salaries 
of less than $1,000. The most typical salary, however, is 
from $2,000 to $3,000. However, about two-thirds of the 
ministers enjoy free parsonage rent in addition to cash 
salaries. These may add one-fifth to the real income of 
those who have them. 

Secular Occupations. About 13 percent of the ministers 
reporting say that they carry on secular occupations in 
addition to their pastorates. These range from college 
professors to tombstone salesmen. 

(Supporting data for the above condensed statements 
and treatment of additional topics are included in Some 
Protestant Churches in Rural America, The Expanded 
Factual Report [manuscript] in the files of the Commit- 
tee for Co-operative Field Research, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.) 


Rural Church Contrasts 


Extraordinary contrasts exist within the realm of the 
rural church, as defined in this Report. The weakest and 
the strongest churches are far apart by all institutional 
measurements, and both groups diverge sharply from the 
average of all churches. 

This is shown in the case of 452 churches in four mid- 
dle western counties, one eastern county and the churches 
of the Iowa intensive sample.* 


Total 
Ttem Rural Sample 
Average Membership... 185 184 
Ratio Attendance to Membership ......... 43.6 44.0 
Average Sunday School Enrollment ...... 114 112 
Average Congregational Expenditures .... $2,645 $2,819 


Ratio Sunday School Enrollment to Church 


Ouintile Division. The 452 churches were divided into 
fifths, according to number of members, and the charac- 
teristics of the lowest and the highest fifth compared. The 
lowest fifth is superior in the ratio of average attendance 
to membership. These churches have so few members 
that, unless relatively more constituents attended church, 
they could not operate at all. They show a slightly better 
ratio between Sunday school enrollment and attendance, 
and they report 117 Sunday school pupils per 100 mem- 
bers compared with fifty-four per hundred in the upper 
fifth of the churches. In brief, they are more significant 
as Sunday schools than as churches. 

The Lowest-Ranking Fifth. In all the other aspects 
measured they are astoundingly inferior, compared with 
the better churches of the total sample, and most flagrant- 
ly compared with the better churches of the same com- 
munities. This is shown in the following tabulation: 

*This sample shows extraordinary similarity to the total of 
1,231 churches on the crucial points shown below and may be safely 
taken as representative of the whole. 
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Lowest Highest 
Item Fifth Fifth 
Sunday School Enrollment .............. 39 251 
Congregational Expenditures ............ $784 $5,876 
Average Value of Property ............. $7,713 $44,017 


The churches of the lowest-ranking fifth represent 20 
percent of all churches but include only 3 percent of the 
total membership; those of the highest-ranking fifth in- 
clude 44 percent of the membership. The churches of the 
lowest-ranking fifth supply only 6 percent of the total 
Sunday school enrollment instead of 20 percent; those 
of the highest-ranking fifth 40 percent. 

All told, the aggregate collective strength of the lowest- 
ranking fifth of the churches is almost negligible. They 
could be eliminated without substantial loss to total church 
strength. It is known that as a group they maintain ex- 
ceedingly fragmentary ministries. They represent only 
about 5 percent of the total congregational expenditures 
and only 5 percent of the total property values. 

The situation is complicated, however, because these in- 
significant churches are very often united with others in 
payments to ministers. They are the marginal sources of 
church support, whose pittances nevertheless may make 
a crucial difference in a given situation. 

These do not seem good reasons for perpetuating them 
to render such poor service in their own communities if 
any better method is possible. 

It is to be insisted with the utmost positiveness that the 
rural church program must abandon no person or family 
or community, and surrender no territory. It does not 
mean that fewer churches might not have equal outreach 
and more people be better served than under the present 
fragmentized methods. 

Short of the absorption of the members of inefficient 
churches in stronger ones, methods of integrating them 
into more immediate combinations should be considered. 
Yoked churches of a given charge may be organized un- 
der parish councils, so that the representatives of the 
marginal congregations may share in the total plans; 
youth may be gathered into larger young people’s groups; 
the Lord’s Supper may be celebrated by several congrega- 
tions together. At best, however, these remain mitiga- 
tions, and the question has to be raised whether the feeb- 
lest fifth of the churches should continue to exist. 

The Highest-Ranking Fifth. In most impressive con- 
trast, the highest-ranking fifth of the churches approxi- 
mates the average of the metropolitan church in member- 
ship and Sunday school enrollment. Their scale of finan- 
cial expenditures and property investment is not that of 
city churches of comparable size. The best rural churches, 
however, are genuinely significant institutions relative to 
the American church as a whole. They are large enough 
for high efficiency under a one-man ministry. They rep- 
resent very superior possibilities. They can do better by 
way of extension, and might effectively serve many of the 
few people of the lowest-ranking fifth of the churches if 
they would take the pains to assimilate them. Their 
standards, their leadership and their actual performance 
constitute highly significant and promising aspects of 
American church life. 


Home Missions Congress Recommendations 


The Home Missions Congress, meeting in Columbus, 
O., January 24-27, adopted a series of significant resolu- 
tions on “the rural home mission task” which we print in 
part. Among the different aspects considered were: 
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“1. The contributions constantly being made by the 
rural churches . . . to the church at large .. .” 

2. The effect of “the high mobility of the population.” 

“3. Rural church life is increasingly centered in vil- 
lages and towns.” 

4. The changes caused by the “rapid increase in the 
rural, non-farm population.” 

“5. The typical church program is meager... . 

“6. There are too many small churches for effective 
service, and there is urgent need for creative adjustments 
which will bring about a better distribution of churches. 

“7. The rural churches work with a limited theory of 
parish work which has not met community needs.” 


Training 


“Seminaries should provide a basic course for all stu- 
dents on social organizations of the community and on 
church administration for both urban and rural work. 

“Seminaries should so arrange offerings as to give op- 
portunity for a period of ‘interneship’ preceding the senior 
year of study. 

“The national boards of home missions should take 
steps to establish a complete in-service training program 
—on all educational levels—as may be needed denomina- 
tionally and interdenominationally. . . .” 


Lay Participation 


“We recommend recruiting lay leadership on a wide 
scale by local churches, and formal installation of laymen 
in their offices. The best possible training should be made 
available to laymen now serving temporarily as pastors in 
the local churches. There should be regular and full con- 
sultation between minister and lay leaders in the congre- 
gation. There should be a spread of responsibility by 
rotation of offices.” Lay participation is also needed on 
comity committees dealing with interchurch relations. 


Since adequate salaries for rural pastors will help to 
raise ministerial standards the Congress recommended 
“an intensified stewardship educational program in every 
local church,” more adequate recognition by local churches 
and denominational leaders of the importance of the prob- 
lem and greater effort to find a solution, and “more ag- 
gressive” action by denominational leaders “in setting sal- 
ary standards . . . and in seeking their adoption by the 
local church.” 

“We recognize that . . . the organization of church life 
on a community or interdenominational basis with the 
elimination of useless competition among churches, will 
help to secure a more adequate salary.” 

Where denominational assistance is necessary there 
should be “wise counsel and carefully considered financial 
grants.” 

Economic and Social Aspects 


“We recommend that every rural church have a ‘land 
and home’ committee to note farms for sale or openings 
that exist for small businesses, and encourage the pur- 
chase of these farms and businesses by young families in 
the community. 

“We recommend that funds for the Farmers Home 
Administration be greatly increased for loans to tenants 
wishing to become owners. . . . We recommend that the 
benefits of minimum wage legislation and Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance be extended to all farm labor. . 
We recommend that church members develop father-and- 
son agreements for the purpose of keeping farms in the 


hands of families. We recommend that denominational 
agencies study the possibility of making available funds 
for loans to encourage farm ownership. We recommend 
that a written, long-term profit-sharing lease be used in 
agriculture.” 

Rural-Urban Problems 


“Urban churches should assist the rural churches by 
providing financial resources for home missions to 
strengthen the rural church; by encouraging members 
who move out of the city into the ‘fringe’ areas surround- 
ing cities to affiliate with churches in communities where 
the people live. In the ‘fringe’ area . . . the church should 
be denominationally related but inclusive enough in its 


fellowship so as to minister to people with differing back- — 


grounds.” 
Programs 


“Pastors should be adequately prepared for religious 
education in the rural church. Field work for seminary 
students should be provided in rural religious education.” 
There is need for home study, leadership training, and 
camps. In the preparation of curricula the needs of small 
churches should be considered. 

“The main function of women’s organizations is to un- 
dergird the total program of the church. Town and coun- 
try church women should become more active in adapting 
and carrying out women’s work programs of study and 
action. Women’s organizations should be kept active in 
pastorless churches. Town and country church women 
— know their own community as a basis for effective 
work.” 

Youth should be represented on all the official boards 
of the churches, “so that they may have a fuller share in 
the total program of the church.” 

“The rural church should know the other agencies at 
work in the community. The church should assist in the 
correlation of community agencies for exchange of experi- 
ence, for community study, formulation of policy, etc. 
The church should give direction to creative moral forces 
through community agencies.” 


Again, the Eddy Seminar 


He calls it “The American Seminar,” but to hundreds 
of ministers, educators, social workers and editors who 
have traveled abroad with Sherwood Eddy his summer 
project goes by his name. It is a unique enterprise, begun 
in the ‘twenties and continued regularly until interrupted 
by the war. The twentieth trip is scheduled for next sum- 
mer, June 23 to August 13. 

Charles P. Taft has said of the project, “There is no 
finer way to visit Europe and learn its problems without 
prejudice or bias than with the Sherwood Eddy Seminar.” 

The announcement explains that in spite of a flood of 
early bookings 50 berths have been set aside on the Queen 
Mary, sailing June 23. The group is to be a carefully 
chosen party of some fifty invited members, all of whom 
constantly speak or write and can interpret the needs and 
message of Europe to America.” 

World View Tours, Inc., in New York is to handle the 
travel arrangements. Inquiries, however, should be ad- 
dressed to Sherwood Eddy, P.O. Box 357, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York 17, N. Y. Applications should be 
accompanied by a check for $100, drawn to Sherwood 
Eddy, which will be credited toward the cost of the trip 
if the application is accepted; otherwise it will be re- 
funded. The total cost is estimated at $1370-$1505, de- 
pending on the mode of travel. 
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